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ABSTRACT 

A f6ur-month investigation was conducted of media 
coverage of two controversies involving government officials in 
Detroit, Miciiigan. Data were gathered from three sources: journalists 
involved in covering the stories, people involved in the stories, and 
the printed stories. Using public documents, the history of one of 
the controversies was reconstrudted , and this was used to compare 
what actually happened with the media's interpretation of what 
happened. Among the conclusions reached in the study are the 
following: (1) the media raised legitimate and important questions 
about how the city of Detroit conducted its business in both 
conti^oversies; (2) th6 stories as covered by the media differed 
significant ways from the story as reconstructed; (3) the media 
seemed particularly inept in explaining, in both controversies, 
nature of the investigation and the role the media were playing 
it; (4) the media made- extensive ufee of unnamed sources in both 
controversies; (5) in both cases, the media .repeatedly released 
information suggesting wrongdoing; (6) broadcast journalists viewed 
the controversies as newspaper stories and reported mostly what the 
newspapers were reporting; and (7) the columns of the newspapers 
studied contained some clear . instances of racist language. Media 
reaction to the study was somewhat defensive and narrowly focused. (A 
copy of one columnist's reaction to the study is appended.) (FL) 
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This paper provides details of a study of media coverage of two 
controversies in Detroit. The project is treated as a case study, with 
details of the study itself as well as reactions to thb <5tudy provided. 
Included are conclusions about cdmmon media deficiences and their 
signif ic^ance in racially tense circumstances ^s well as conclusions about 
the reactions of the media institutions and individual journalists to 
outside criticism* 
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P Report on Media Coverage of Magnum and Vi^ta: ^ 
ft Case Study of Press Criticism 

I. Introduction 

In September of 1983 the three authors of this paper began a 
four-month investigation of media coverage of two stories which had b»«n 
covered entensively in the Detroit media in 1982-3. The first story had 
come to be known as "Magnum'' and involved a city contract for the dalivery 
of bus fuel. The second. story came to be known as "Vista", and it, too, 
involved a? contract between the city and a supplier. The Vista contract wa^ 
for the disposSl of solid wastes from the sewage treatment plant. / 

The research team of three faculty members in the. School of Journali^M 
at Ohio State University undertook this investigation at the requMt of 
Robert Berg, press «ecreta<ry to Mayor Coleman Young. In bo doing th« team 
set four conditions on the project. First, ^ ttie prpject was not be to paid 
for with public funds. Second, the data gathered as part of the pro(j«ct 
would be the property of the research team and could be used by that tmmm 
m any manner desired. Third, the monies for the project were to bm 
transferred to Ohio State University and not to the individual members of 
the team^ Finally, the money was to be paid regai*dles« of the conclusions 
reached by the team. 

Prior to the beginning of the project Robert Berg ^[ontacted chl«f 
editorial officers of the two Detroit daily newspapers to determin* if th«y 
were interested jjin partially funding the research project. Both pap«rs 
decl 1 ned» 

The money for the project was provided by the Moving Detroit Forward 
Committee, described by the mayor's office as a private group interested in ^ 
community advancement and by reporters as one of Mayor Coleman Young's 

"-^lush ^ funds^_"_fiy.,_agr_eemGnt ^-Jtlia an I 

additional $2500 was'^ transferred to Ohio State University .at the cowplstion 
of the project to be used f^>^^aculty/ enrichment, i,e,, to support faculty 
travel and similar School needs. No mCTQ^y/was received by any member of the 
research team. ' . , 

The three members of the research team met with Robert Berg in early 
September to discuss the project and^its goals. The directive from the 
Mayor's Office was very general: The team was asked to examine coveraigfe of 
the two stories and evaluate it. Nonspecific instructions about the type of 
evaluation were provided. 

fis part of ..the investigation the researchers engaged in threp related 
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activities. First, members of the team met with and interviewed journalista 
who had been ^^nvol ved i n coverage in either of. the two atonies. Second, the 
researchers spoke with sources involved in the stories and examined 
relevant documents, Fin'ally^ the resbearchers eHamined^the stories ^ 
themselves. R report containing separate sections devoted to the findings 
from these areas of study was presented to Robert Berg and Mayor Coleman 
Young at the end of January of ISSA., ^ 

Each of the three invest i gat ors^ has worked as a journalist. Dr. Becker 
^worked as a reporter for daily newspapers in Kentucky and Kansas. He holds 
degrees from the University of Kentucky and the Univer^sity of Wisconsin- 
Dr. Schwartz was an editor or^ reporter for weekly and small daily 
newspapers in Montana and South Dakota. His degrees are from the University 
of Minnesota, the University of Wisconsin — River Falls, South Dakota State 
Uni vers! ty^and Southern Illinois University. Ms. was a government and 

political affairs reporter for several Ohio daily newspapers. She has her 
degrees from Ohio State University, 

Becker is a professor a% Ohio State who teaches soci'al science 
research methodologies and conducts research on various aspects of public 
opinion and the activities of journalists and media organizations. Schwartz 
is an assistant professor who teaches and conducts research in various 
area^ of mass media law. West ip an assistant professor who teaches 
r^eporting and writing and continues to write for the mass media. 
II. Document Study ^ 

On attempt was made to reconstruct the history of the Magnum 
controversy relying entirely on public documents. It was necessary to 
single out for study the Magnum story, however, for the simple reason that 
the relevant documents for Vista were not available. Ps indicated above, 
the Vista trial was underway as this study was being conducted. 

Two filjts constituted the primary documents for the Magnum history x 



the court records and the Magnum file in the city clerk's office. The 



urt recc 
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former included briefs and exhibits filed by attorneys involved in the 
Magnum case^, records concerning legal developments, and the judge's 
opinion. The latter consisted of the City Council minutes, correspondence, 
legal notices, and dozens of miscellaneous materials. 

The document analysis was intended to serve two purposes! first"i to 
establish, independent of news media covef'age, what actually happened 
during the two--yeair period of the contract, and, second, to provide a basis 
for comparison with the news media's interpretations of what occurred. 
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III. Interviews with the Journalists 

The research team made the decision to conduct interviews with 
journalists working for the two Detroit daily newspapers, the weekly 
Michigan Chronicle, television stations WJBK (Channel 8), WDIV (Channel 4), 
WXY2 (Channel 7), WKBD (Channel 50), WTVS (Channel 56), and WGPRf (Channel 
Gc), and radio stations CKLW, WCXI, WGPR, WJR, WWJ and WXYZ. 

The strategy for identifying journalists to be interviewed was very 
Straightforward. Interviews were to be conducted with all reporters and 
editors who had been involved in covera^ge of the Magnum and Vista stories. 
Initial contacts were made with chief editorial personnel at each of these 
media to help Identify relevant jour^nal ist s. ' From these contacts a pool of 
relevant journalists was developed. . ]^ 

Full cooperation was provided by both of the daily newspapers, th^ 
black, weekly newspaper, two of the television stations and four of the 
radio ^©tat ions. Pt another of the television stations management agreed to 
interviews but would not allow reporters to be interviewed- Managemtfnt of 

o 

the news department of another of the television stations refused to be 
interviewed but allowed reporters to be interviewed "on their own time." 
Management of the news .department of yet another television station did not 
return repeated telephone calls to schedule interviews. 0 requested 
interview with the producer of a week- inrre view program on the public 
television station was denied. One of the radio station refused to 
cooperate. 

Several of the journalists interviewed ewpressed skepticism about the 
project and its goals. Many acknowledged anxiety about being interviewed. 
One of those most involved in coverage of the ^tory said that he agreed to 
the interview only because those doing the research were "journalists 
former journalists and understancj what W do." 

Severah individuals who contacted the research team indicating 
they would like to be interviewed were interviewed, Pt the request of* the " 
Detroit chapter of the National Association of Black Journalists, a member 
of the research team met with the group and discussed the ^project. 

P total of 44 formal interviews were conducted with journalists, and 
% several less formal interviews were held. All were guaranteed that their 
responses would be treated confidentially and that they would not be 
associated with specific responses in this report. 

Journalists interviewed were asked the^ir opinions of Coleman Young,' OjF 
politicians in general, and of general strategies for coverage of the city 
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of Detroit. In addition, journalists were asked to assess thefr own 
covei^ge of Magnum and Vista as well as the coverage of their colleagues 
for their own organization as well as competing organisations, BacJkground 
information on the journalists also was obtained, 

IV. Interviews with the Sources 

Interviews were attempted with sources used by the reporters for 
Magnum stories in the two daily newspaper*. Magnum Was chosen because of ' 
the availability of documents. In fact, in many cases, the same sources 
were involved in both the Magnum and Vista stories, so^ some Vista sources 
were interviewed for this reason. The list of sources was derived from a 
reading of the Magnum stones. Some sources played minor roles and* were not 
contacted for interviews. CoojDeration from major sources was mixed. 

Some sources were ann ious to speak. Some sources reluctantly igreed. 

Still others flatly refused. Those who refused offered a variety of 

■ r 

reasons, including that they felt the interviews would be a waste of time 
since they believed the study *>iad prerdetermined conclusions contrary to 
their own beliefs. Some said^they simply were too busy jbo provide t^e time. 
Others who refused to cooperate said they were tired of the affair^ and 
wanted to forget it- 

Thirty-siK sources were interviewed. They were asked, among other 
things, about ^heir experiences with reporters, their strategies for 
dealing with the press, and their feelings about the effects of the Magnum 
coverage. All sources were offered the opportunity to speak anonymous ly* 
Some insisted on anonymity. Some wished to speak pnly on the record. Others 
asked that parts of the interviews be treated confidentially. 

Included in the list of sources interviewed were court officials, 
appointed city officials, and city council members. Late in this phase of 
the project (and late in the overall project schedule) an interview was 

0 

conducted with Mayor Coleman Yoyr;ig. 

V. Conclusions of the Study 

The final section of the report, which was in encess of 150 typed 
pages, . was a set of conclusions about media coverage of the Magnum and 
Vista stories. Because that concluding section played such a prominent role 
in media reaction to the reported, it is reproduced here in its entirity. 

The controversies surrounding the Magnum and Vista cofitracjts have 
raised fundamental questions about th# responsibi 1 it ies of botV elected 
officials, and the mass media. At the bottom of the charges leveled by the 
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Young administration on the one hand ar^d the medi.a on the other is the 
basic question: Is the public good being served. 

We began our investigation with some basic assumptions of our own. 
First, we are strong believers in the value of a free and open society in 
which the activities of goverv^ment are conducted for all to see. Second, wu 
value highly the rights assigned to the mass media under the first 
amendment to the Const it ut ion. Our strong biases are in favor of the' 

media, for which each of us has at one time worked and for which we now 
train our students. 

In part because we recogmize those biases, we have tried hard our 

research to step back from them. We have tried as best we can to be open to 

the criticisms of those outside the media, particularly those who are the 

subject of intense media scrutiny. ' 

0 more fundamental rationale for our examination of the media from the 

I 

point of view of the outsider was the belief that the media themselves are 
too infrequently examined and discussed in an open forum.. The media control 
the flow of information. Rarely do they include in that information flow 
serious^ examlnat ions of their own behavior. 

^ That isfi't to say that the media failed to report the frequent attacks 
on themselves by the Young administration. Quite the opposite is true. 
Rat^her we feel that the charges, coming so clearly from an interested 
-party, were treated with much defensi veness and without, at least in the 
news and editoriaKcolumns, serious consideration of their Implications, 

There is^no such thing as an unbiased observer, we feel. We have * 
already indicated some of our biases. Many of the reporters we interviewed 
made much of the fact t hat* a fund controlled by the mayor funded the 
project. We tried to protect ourselves by setting up 5everal safeguards. 
The data are ours to release as we see fit. We hav^jpir itten assurances that 
our expenses will be paid regardless of our conclusion. We met with Coleman 
Young only onte and didn't discuss our findings with him or his assistants 
prior to the Tomplet ion of this^report. We feel we were successful in 
isolating ourselves from Young's infdlience. Others may choose to feel 
otherwi se. 

We also should note another significant set pf biases. We are members 
of the dominant wl^te culture living in middle class neighborhood^ far from 
•the realities of Detroit and its monumental urban problems. We have tried 
to listen. But we heard with white, middle class ears and minds. 

It is important to note, however, that our charge was not to examine 
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racism in the behavior of the Detroit media. Our charge was to examine 
media coverage of the ftagnum and Vista atones. Ue were asked to judie that 
coverage in terms of professional ethics and standards pf fairness. We 
chose to look for racism in the media because it seemed to us essential to 
do so. We suspect most others would agree. But it was our bias that led us 



in t^'at direction. 
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The reality is that there are no set of standards against which media 
behavior can be :)udged. None of the codes of ethics in existence are 
specific enough to provide much guidance in our examination of the Detroit 
media and the coverage of Magnum and Vista. Rather we relied on more 
general notions of fairness in social transactions. 

In addition, we found ourselves asking the basic question: Is society 
being served by these media behaviors? Fundamentally, we raised questions 
of responsibility. Clearly the media have the legal right to do many 
things. The Magnum and Vista (rontroversy is not about that legal right. 
Rather it is about the responsibility that many feel should go with it. 

It is important to acknowledge we had a tremendous luxury in our* 
research— a luxury which none of the participants in the controversies had. 
We were about to go back and evaluate without the constraints of daily 
journalists or daily operation of , government . It should be easier to se» 
patterns and deficiences from such a distance. 

In the sections preceeding we have detailed the data we gathered as 
part of this project. We summarized what we learned from our intervJiews 
with journalists and with the sources of many of the Magnum stoi^ieJ. W» 
also provided descriptions of the mass of stories emerging 'from the 
controversy surrounding these two contracts. 

What follow are our conclusions^ not necessarily in order of their 
importance. Rather we have tried to make our observations in ^orderly 
fashion so related points are considered together. Not everyone will agr«|^ 
with these observattons or conclusions. Perhaps no one will agree with all 
of them. We do hope/ however, that these points ^re considered in the 
spirit with which. they are offered. We hope we can shed some light on th« 
problem and at least make all of the parties sensitive to the perspectives 
of others. 

1, Our basic belief is th<at the media raised legitimate and important ' 
questions about how the city of Detroit conducted its business in both the 
Magnum and Vista contracts. The Magnum story is about inefficiencies and 
errors which at least are associated with the city of Detroit paying a very ' 
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hiqh price for fuel for city busea. Vi»ta is about the potential misuse of 
publ ic^^ funds for the betterment of individual^, rather than the citirenry. 
The ft.edia cannot and should not ignore questions of such signi-f icance. 

2. Ot the same time, we found, ^rticularly in the Magnum story, which 
we could examine in greater detail than Vista, that the story as covered by 
the media differed in significant wa|^s from the story as we have come to 
see it. Magnum be^an with the assumption of wrongdoing, of the conversion 
of taxpayer npnies to private good. The early stories hinted and suggested 
of such. They never took seriously the possibility that the story really 
*^as about incompetence or honest erifors. In the end, that seems to have - 
been the case. 

In our view, the media were guilty, at least in Magnum, of failing to 
treat seriously enough a story of mismanagement Rather, the story was 
turned 'into something else. The rewards of journalism seem in our opinion 
to focus too heavily on illegality. 

3. fit the same time, the media became embroiled in, in fact seemed to 
bring about in part, a tremendous political battle in Magnum which changed 
the basic nature of the story. In the editorial columns of the papers and 
in the news stirxes, the council became the potential saviours, the gallant 
knignts rescuing the city from the evils and darkness of the administrative 
branch of government. The council became a major part of the story becaus* 
the medid regularly cover it, i.e., have made the decision ahead of time 
that It IS important, and because some of the council members know how to 
keep the story before the media. The media seemed to want to believe that 
council was the solution to the problem. The possibility that it was a 
major part of *the problem (through its own incompetence in contract 
activities and the goals of its individual members) was never treated 
seriously, 

4. The Magnum story particularly raised basic questions about the 
nature of Detroit government. Ps outsiders, we came tg the story without an 
understanding of that government. From the news stories, we gained little 
education. The real powers of the mayor were never fully explained, nor 
were those of council. The political implications of council acts were 
explained in great detail. The media seemed to have a fascination with that 
corJponent of the story. The structural aspects of the story were not 
exolained. The reality is that >^he mayor^ in Detroit is an extremely 
powerful administrator. 

5. The media seemed particularly inept in explaining, in both Magnum 
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and Vista, the nature of the investigation and the role the media were 
playing in it. In Magnurti, Prosecutor Patrick Foley stated quite clearly 
that he allowed the media to do the investigation. Witnesses were called 
based oV> media coverage. While this is not unusual behavior in many casern, 
the relationship of the presa and the government is a fundamental part of 
the Magnum and Vista stones. And it was never sef^iously covered- 

When the Mayor aireb his claims that the media were being used by the 
^government, particularly in Vista, the media dutifully reported. But^ they 
did nothing to enplain the basis of that charge- They never really made the 
development and coverage of the story a story in and of itself. Yet it was 
just that eKamination that the Mayor was calling for, According to Coleman 
Young, the significant aspect of the Vista story is government ethics and 
government use of the media. Until the media decide to seriously cover 
themselves and the ways in which they deal with sources, they will never 
c6ver Coleman Young's side of the story. 

To do what Coleman Young was asking, of cours^ would be to rascally' 
alter the w^^y the media operate. Instead of protecting sources, tfhe media 
would have to reveal them. Each new piece of leaked information would not 
be treated as a new truth revealed for the media, but at another attempt by 
the source to use the media to tell the story. For the media, that would be 
a very difficult story to tell. 

6. The media did make extensive use of unnamed sources in both the 
Magnum, and Vista stories. In many cases, these sources did not a^fpear to bor 
those who would require such protection. Rather they were the 
"knowledgeable sources" that provided little pieces of the story. To the 
reader, these are unnamed. To the Mayor, they are part of the group of 
accusers working with the media %o attack him And his administrators. In 
our* opinion, it is a sloppy habit on the part of the media which only 
exacerbates the problems raised by Vista and Magnum. 

7. In both the Magnum an^ the media repeatedly released 
information suggestir^g wrongdoing. Acquittals or other action suggesting 
that no crirte been committed produce a few stories. There is never any 
balance in^this regard. There is no evidence of the effect of this kind of 
coverage on the audience. • , 

8. There is no law which says that Coleman Young has to hold press 
conferences and ot?herwise devote a great deal of his time to answering 
questions of the media. Much of the bad publicity he received during Magnum 
and Vista« howevey^, seemed tb result in part from whaff^the media term 



"stonewalling," that is, not telliny th»m something when they ask. During 
thp development of Magnum, the media carried the story by making 
"stonewalling** a part of the story. The analogy of two children fighting of 
the rules of game is quite appropriate. The mayor seemed to assume the 
medT^ would go away when they didn't get any information. The media 
responded by staying longer. 

9. In a very real sense, the Mayor of Detroit and the Detroit media 
serve different constituencies. The media sei^m never to have recognized 
that. The reporters talk about Detroit as a large metropolitan area 
spreading far from the city center, Coleman Young wasn't elected by those 
people. In the view of the Mayor, the media represent an outside set of 
interests — interests which should be treated with suspicion. Given the 
social geography of the metropolitan area, there is a racist relationship 
between the media and the city- 

10. Reporters seem to have great difficulty examining their product in 
commercial terms. News is a product whidh is sold to audience members; the 
audience amassed for news is sold to advert isers for the gain of the media 
owners. While journalists don't make day-to-day decisions based on 
commercialism, the general behaviors of the media are based on these 
interests. Until reporters take seriously this observation they will never 
understand the position of their critics who fail to see them as unbiased 
servants of the people, but rather as participants in the market economy. 

11. The unwillingness of several individuals and media organizations 
to participate in this styidy is the kind of behavior which may well serve 
to reinforce audience notions of isolation and arrogance on the part of the 
media- If the media really intend to take seriously their claims that they 
represent the members of their audience, they must make sure they know 
something of that audience and make that audience feel they are interested 
in learning of them. 

12. By the admission of broadcast journalists we spoke with. Magnum 
and Vista were newspaper stories. The broadcasters were "reactive," that 
is, they reported mostly what the newspapers were reporting. None of the 
television stations even maintains a bureau in the city-county building in 
TJetroit. The excuse for this "reactive" reporting is a lack of staff- In 
other words, the broadcast stations are saying they don't have enough staff 
to cover the city independently. The result all too often will be a kind of 
journalism where the story is defined and shaped by a few individuals and 
followed by others. All the evidence we have from the Magnum and Vista 
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stories is that just that happened in these cases. 

13* fts already noted, the Magnum story particularly was defined in 
rather narrow terms early in its history. It was a story of potential 
corruption, rather than incompetence. The deescalator clause (which was 
never report1?d verbatim) was given great weight, as were the claims of 
Audi tor--6eneral Marie Farrel l^Donaldson. The newspapers were looking for 
something illegal. It would have been very valuable to have someone else in 
-the media willing to lodk for different angles on the story in an effort to 
explore other, potentially more significant, components. In the case of 
Vista, the media should have given much more attention to the conflict over 
water between th^ city and the suburbs over water* 

14. The news columns of the two newspapers contain some clear 
instances of racist language. Magnum was referred to throughout in the News 
as "mi^orit y-owned'* or something similar when it seemed to have little 
beannjg on development of the story* The council debate was dealt with in 
i^acial terms almost invariably. Columnist Pete Waldmeir, through his choice 
of style and language, frequently demonstrated a'n insensi t ivity to issues 
of rac«?. The fact that he is a columnist probably doesn't mean much to 
readers, who probably assume that his insensitive choice of terms and 
mockery of language styles is reflective of ongoing attitudes at the paper. 

15. The media seem to have great difficulty recognizing that news' by 
definition is racist. News is what is exceptional. To a whitfe in a dominant 
white society, being black is unusual. Having a black wayor is unusual. 
Hiring black contractors is unusual. Havi^ng a meeting where whites aren- t 
allowed or welcome is unusual. In each case, race is the basis for deciding 
what 15 unusual, and what is, therefore, news* 

News doesn't exist in the world, waiting for journalists to pluck it 
and put it in the paper or broadcast it over the air. News is created by 
journalists to suit their own needs. Decisions about what is and what is 
not news are madr? routinely, often without much thought. That is the 
problem. 

The media have to recognize that as long as they continue to operate 
in an unequal society where that inequality is based on race and don't 
constantly try to change that inequality by taking affirmative action, they 
are racist. Whati this means is that the sins of journalism have the 
potential of furthering racism in a racist society. The individual 

journalists may not /^kuj^ overt ly racist. Their products may well be. 

•» 

What is needed is a willingness to evaluate that product, 'a 
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willingness to consider its consequences, a willingness to see it as those 
outside the profession of journalism may see it. That alternative 
perspective deserves mor^ attent ion in the news column* of the written 
press and on the newscasts of the broadcast media. 
• Media Reactions, to the Report' 

M|dia interest in t>ie study and report was high throughout the term^of 
the project. Stories appeared in both daily papers announcing the study. 
Team members were interviewed by reporters on-several occasions during the 
study per^xod. Several attempts were made to learn of study findings before 
the actual report was released* 

The report was provided to the Mayor's office in early February and 
J released by that office on February 8. Media reaction was quick and 

extensive. The Free Press ran a story on page 1 of the February 9 edition. 
The story jumped inside and was accompanied by a sidebar cont ainin^^""\ 
responses of the executive editor of the paper. The conclusions were run 
verbatim opposite the editorial page of that same edition. Executive Editor 
David Lawrence, in the sidebar, said the "report is worthy, important 
reading" which "raises good questions about the use of unidentified 
sources, about the diversity of our staffs, about our obligations to insist 
that our coverage be accurate and fair and that we increase reader 
understanding. The report should contribute to a healthy discussion — within 
our newsrooms, between the press and people in government, between 
journalists and those we serve." Lawrence did criticize aspects of the 
report, claiming in particular that it was "at times neither careful nor 
precise in its repeated use of the words 'racist' and 'racism. 

Coverage in the News was less e^ensive. The paper carried the story 
p6r\ an inside, local news page on February 9. Included in the story, which 
jumped into the same section, were comments of Editor Lionel Lindner 
criticizing the report. In part, Lindner was quoted as sayingi "If the 
whole world is racist and the professors aren't measuring us against a set 
of standards, what in the world is this report all about? Just contractual 
social commentary." The story quoted Free Press Editor Lawrence's more 
favorable comments. * 

The three local network affiliated stations also gave the report heavy 
play on the February 8 newscasts, both early ^in the evening and in the late 
^ night programs. The^e reports relied heavily on our summary to capsule the 
study. The newspaper editors were given opportunities to respond. 

By prearrangement, two of us attended a meeting of the Detroit Chapter 
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of the Society of Professional Jourinal ist s, Sigma Delta Ch-i, on February 9. 
'Despite the generally favorable media coverage of the report, th#t meeting 
can best be described as hostile. Reporters who were involved in coverage 
of Magnum and Vista questioned the research methodology, particularly the 
nature of the interviews conducted with them. The Free Press ran a story on 
this meeting. 

The SPJ, SDX meeting seemed to be ^ turning point in local coverage of 
the report. The Free Press ran an editorial on February 12 attacking the 
report, in part because of the source of funding. The editorial, nor any of 
the news coverage, ever mentioned that the two papers were asked to jointly 
fund the project but refused. Several critical columns appeared in the 
papers and on local iHadio criticizing the report. One of these columns, by 
News columnist Pete Waldmeir, is reprinted at the end of this report*^ It is 
worth noting that the kind of racial insensit i vity r^^presented by this 
report was criticized heavily in our report. That criticism did appear in 
the Free Press reports and in several of the television accounts, but not 
in the story on the report in the News. 

The Magnum/Vista report received attention outside Detroit as well- On 
February 10 two of us met with the Central Michigan Chapter of SPJ, SDX to 
discuss the report. The February 12 edition of the paper contained a report 
on that meeting. Editor ft Publisher ran a two-page story on the report in 
the March 3, 1984, edition. Quill ran a one-page story on the report in the 
Ppril 1984 edition. 0 quote from the report even made the Notable 4 
^ Quotable column of the Wall Street Journal of Opril 17, 1984. The Columbia 
Jourt^alism Review gave the Detroit Free Press a Laurel in its Comment 
section for its "upfront account and general treatment'* of the report, 
which, CJR wrongl^said, was an ''Ohio Uni versi t>r*' project. 
VI. Conclusions 

Ue never expected the report to produce a positive response from the 
media. Perhaps the Initial reactions were a pleasant surprise. The media do 
not take well to criticism. 

In general, comment on the report focused much too narrowly, in our 
opinions, on the racial aspects ot^the report. Most of the errors we 
discovered had little to do with race. The media made mistakes which 
probably would have been made regardless of the race of the parties 
involved. But those mistakes take on more significance in the case of a 
racially charged situation such as exists in Detroit. The media seem 
insensitive to race, and that is a conclusion we did emphasize in the 
^ -.IP- 
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report. 

It is doubtful the report had much overall impact on media behavior. 
The individual journalists seemed to become very defensive and to search 
out ways of dismissing what we said^ fit the reportorial level, Ohio State 
suffered from the report- fit the managerial level, that probably was not 
the case. 

Each of us learned a great deal from the project,. We were reminded of 
the problems of the news gathering and disseminating, act ivities. Perhaps 
for the first time we really took seriously the complaints of an outsider 
and tri^ to examine the media from that point of view. It is a different 
perspective, and we are the better teachers and researchers for having 
learned it. 
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Plans are brewing 
to beat the papers 
at their, own game 

^ Th« phone rang at 8 a.m- 1 jrabbed it on the first ring 5o 
that it wouldn't wake the Idda. 

- It waa-my snitch, Marvin, and he was talking in* a whia- 
p€r, 

'^Fm ftt Ihe Manoog/' Marvin aaid. "Been here all night 
Couldn't call until th«y all went to b«A What a party they 
hadlTh^y muau killed every bottle of Ripple in the refrig- 
erator." 

I pulled on my robe and picked up the phone in the 
"kitchen- "What were they celebrating about?'* I inquired, 

•*The report, dummy," Marvin aaid. **The one they\ 
bought from those joumaliam profeasors from Ohio Stat4) 
about how the newspapers are always picking on the 
mayor and his pala. 

T NEVER SAW anything like it The Man was to 
happy that he (inally spent $10,000 and somebody did 
what they wera told« that he called all his department 
heads tog«^ther and tossed a real wing*ding. V 

"'But that's not the reason I'm calling you so earlT^in the 
morning. The big news is ^- Coleman's decided to start his 
own newspaper." 

I plugired in the coffee and asked Marvin to tell me 
more. 

"Well, you know how things^go," he continued. "They 
had a few toddies and then dinner catered by Church's 
and after they paflsed out the cigara and brandy, Coleman 
got up to say a tew words. 

'*The two gueata of honor were all decked out in their 
fowns and mortarboards with the cute little tasaeb dan- 
gling over the edge. Coleman ordered a standing ovation 
and then said he had this surprise. 

''He says he'a tired of reading all that one-sided garbage 
ur tha Detroit press and he wants to tell his story and 
mayb« people will laugh at nimt but that they laughed at 
that organ player from St Louis and look at all the money 
hei^made when he .started publishing newspapers. 

^ 'nVBLL, THE PROFESSORS were a Uttle embar- 
rasMd and one of them started to point out that maybe tha 
mayor meant Pulitzer and not Wurlitzar. But he was re* 
minded that the Boss doesn't like to hear traah like that 
from his hired bands, so ha clammed up«** 
• But how, I inquires, does ha propose to start a news- 
paper? Where will he fmd the money and the staff? 
- ''He saye money's no big deat'* Maiyin responded. ""If 
I the atate Legislature won't vote it end \t can't divert the 
money from olock grants, hell Just throw a couple of those 
|200-a-ticket partiea every few months to cover t^e ^iUs. 

•The staffs another question, however. They talked 
about that for a long time. 

''See, at first everybody wanted to grab off the big jobs. 
There was quite t heated argument over who'd get to be 
the comics editor, for instancei 

: "BUT THAT WAS nothing compared to what went 
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on when they sUrtcd talking about staffing:^ hours, dead- 
lines and working conditions: 

*'At firs^ Coleman told them they'd hove, to publish 
seven days a week, just like the other peptjn. Well, you 
should have heard the howls. 

•*So he bacit?d^ff and a^eed that the/d only have to 
show up the normal hours for city deparxr^ent heads: 
Tuesday throUgh Thursday, 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. with two 
hours for lunch and two half-hour coffee hrc&i:a; double 
time for anything over 30 hours; six weeks' vacation, a 
month's paid sick leave every aix months and 17 paid holi- 
days a year, including their mailman's birthday and 
Groundhog Day." 

What'U he do for circulation people and carriers? I 
asked« 

*nut was another hafesle," Marvin said. "See, his first 
suggestion was to publish in the mominf, b\]t that got 
hooted down because nobody wants to get up that early. 

"SO HE TURNED it ov^r to Ron Hewitt He'll have 
the city hue drivers deliver the papers along their routes 
OP the days when enough ataff members show up to get ft 
paper out It may make the buses a little iatt, hut taxpay- 
ers are accustomed to that" 

And the editor? 

•*The mayor's press agent. Bob Berg,'' Marvin said. "Ho 
did such a good job buying the Ohio State report the Man 
wouldn't trust anyone else. 

"Chief Hart will cover the police beat; Mel Jefferson 
will handle fires and there won't be any shortage of staff tc 
cover the courthouse because so many of his people spent 
so much time there already. They won't need anybody for 
the Mayor's Office, either, because Coleman will writ^ his 
own stories." 

How much will it coat? 

•*Get this," Marvin answered, "A buck a copy. He 
admits thst's steep, but they'll just put tha charge on the 
water bills. They're so high already Ujat nobody will ever 
notice," 
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